MEDIEVAL MEDICINE
The Herbal in Medical Literature
A descriptive account of the plants used in medicine was
essential to the physician in the days prior to the development
of synthetic pharmacy. Among the earliest " herbals " is that of
Dioscorides (p. 62), De materia medica libri quinque, of which the
only surviving manuscript, now in the Imperial Library at Vienna,
was made in A.D. 512 for Juliana Anicia, daughter of a Byzantine
emperor, and usually known by her name. Of later date was the
Herbarium of APULEIUS PLATONICUS (p. 117), to be distinguished
from Apuleius, author of The Golden Ass. A manuscript version
of the ninth century was preserved, until recently, at Monte
Cassino, and in the British Museum there is a Saxon translation,
written about A.D. 1000, which was transcribed in Modern English
by T. O. Cockayne in 1864 (Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcrqft
of Early England : Rolls Series). Mention has already been made
(p. 102) of the Leech Book of Bald, in which infection is attributed
to flying venom or " elf shot," a current belief in Saxon times.
Of printed herbals, one of the earliest was the Ortus sanitatis,
of uncertain authorship, printed in Germany in 1491 and con-
taining many quaint woodcuts. The earliest English printed
herbals are those of RYCHARDE BANGKES, whose Herb all (1525)
was very popular, and of PETER TREVERIS, who called his book
The grete herball (1526), although neither work has any claim to
originality.
The most beautifully illustrated herbals of the sixteenth
century were printed in Germany. A new and high standard
of accuracy was set by OTTO BRUNFELS in his Herbarium vivae
eicones (1530), while the year 1543, in which Vesalius and Coper-
nicus published their epochal works, was also signalized by the
appearance of the Flemish edition of LEONHARD FUCHS'S D0 historia
stirpium (Basel, 1542), with its accurate descriptions and fine
coloured woodcuts. The name of Fuchs is commemorated in the
plant " fuchsia.3' The pioneer of English herbalists is WILLIAM
TURNER, sometimes called the " Father of British Botany," whose
New Herball appeared in 1551 and was dedicated to Queen Eliza-
beth. Turner was followed by JOHN GERARD, " herbalist" to
James I, who cultivated more than a thousand different herbs
in his garden at Holborn, London, including, it is said, the
potato, which had been recently introduced from Virginia. In
his Herball, published in 1597* Gerard writes of bugloss growing.